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A Symphonic Suite 

is lived beyond the limits imposed by inhibition and necessity, 

time, space. 

Ever I turn and turn, with my turning shadow, 
Ever like smoke I am blown and spread and die. 

H.H. 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

THE HAWK'S WELL 

I was passing a store window when I noticed an attractive 
cover on a magazine. Closer inspection revealed the fact 
that it was a reproduction of a painting by Edmund Dulac, 
fine enough to make one care to preserve it. So I gave the 
clerk a quarter for the March number of Harper's Bazar 
and began turning the pages to see if there were more illus- 
trations by Dulac. As it happened, there was nothing with 
any direct reference to the Chinese lady on the cover, but 
there was an article on The Hawk's Well, the Noh play 
written by William Butler Yeats, with Dulac's designs for 
the costumes and for the masks worn by the two principal 
characters. This was interesting, and I congratulated myself 
on having bought the magazine, usually associated in one's 
mind with fashions, for which, being on the edge of the 
desert, I had no present use. The article and illustrations 
covered two full pages in the body of the magazine, and I 
fancied that that was all there was to it. Not until I reached 
home did I notice at the bottom of the second page of the 
article (which proved to be a preface by Mr. Yeats) a note 
in small type: Continued on page 132; and there, sure 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

enough, between advertisements of Hair Restorers, Patent 

Leather Boots, Mrs. Vernon Castle, and Back-lace Corsets, 

I found the text of The Hawk's Well. Perhaps there was 

something symbolic about it. Many may wait and fall 

asleep and know only by the wet stones that they have missed 

the perfect moment. I at least had luck — I found the play. 

But think of a Noh drama, born of the most ascetic theatre 

and convention, produced among such distractions! Is it not 

a reversal of all precedent ? 

Mr. Yeats' brief play is based upon the structure of the 

Japanese Noh as revealed to him in the Pound-Fenollosa 

translations, familiar to the readers of Poetry. He has 

chosen an incident from the heroic age of Ireland, and 

Cuhullain is one of the principal characters. There are but 

six: three dancers, the Guardian of the Well, an old man, 

and a young man who is Cuhullain. Dancing and music of 

course complete the action. The verse is extremely simple: 

He has made a little heap of leaves, 
He lays the dry sticks on the leaves, 
And shivering with cold he has taken up 
The fire-stick and socket from its hole. 
He whirls it round to get a flame, 
And now the dry sticks take the fire, 
And now the fire leaps up and shines 
Upon the hazels and the empty wells. 

The form of the Noh is peculiarly adapted to our Little 

Theatres, and it will be surprising if more poets do not 

experiment with it. Mr. Wallace Stevens' play, Three 

Travellers Watch a Sunrise, although it did not follow 

strictly the Noh conventions, and although it called for one 
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The Hawk's Well 

very realistic feature which might be hard to manage artis- 
tically, had a great deal of the Noh spirit, and it is in this 
sense that I have always thought of it. A. C. H. 

WANTED : A SONG FOR AMERICA 

In its issue of May tenth, Life offers a prize of five hun- 
dred dollars for a song for America in the present crisis. 
"No poem or song shall be longer than twenty-four lines. 
It should be a song of modern Democracy, typifying the 
spirit of Liberty, Fraternity, Equality and the Allies." (Isn't 
that enough to frighten the Muse?) Also, "Its adaptability 
to be set to music will be a factor." By "best" is meant its 
"close conformity to the description just given united with 
correct metrical rendering." The poems are to be in by 
noon June 18th, and more than one poem may be submitted 
by one contestant. A postscript is to the effect that in the 
event of a tie the prize will be duplicated.^ This is as it 
should be. A split prize is worse than a split infinitive. 
Any poet who can tackle modern Democracy, the spirit 
of Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, and the Allies, and get 
away with it in twenty-four lines, is entitled to all that 
is coming to him. Nevertheless, we hope for the miracle. 

A. C. H. 

Poetry, which has been rebuked for presenting no poetry 
of militant patriotism at the very moment when the war- 
drums sounded, is as eager as Life to prove the miracle; 
and it hereby asserts its desire to print with the utmost 
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